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Ethyl fluid contains lead ©". G.C. 1932 


UST as there are two ways to travel by the same train, 
so there are two ways to travel in your automobile. You 
can get there with ordinary gasoline—or you can drive 


more easily and more comfortably with Ethyl Gasoline. 
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makes the 
DIFFERENCE 


Ethy! was developed by automo- 
tive research to improve motor car 
performance. It controls the com- 
bustion of gasoline inside the cyl- 
inders of your engine, thus prevent- 
ing harmful knock, overheating 
and power waste. It makes sucha 
difference that almost every oil 


company now sells Ethyl Gasoline 


- al 


Ethy! Gasoline sends you up hills 
in high. It brings out the full power 
of your motor and does it smoothly 
and easily—with less noise, less 


heat, and less wear on the engine. 


% 


tad 


Car manufacturers are taking ad- 
vantage of Ethyl by offering high 
compression engine heads as stand- 
ard or optional equipment. These 


new and better motors require 
Ethyl. 
_ 
~~ ~~ 
In winter, Ethyl Gasotine gives any 


car quK k-starting plus added power 


for snow, slush and heavy roads. 





Like yourself, Ethyl changes coats 
to suit the season. The gasoline 
mixed with Ethyl fluid must pass 
rigid tests for quality suited to the 
season in which it will be used. 


Ethyl is the year-round motor fuel. 





You are sure of value when you 
buy Ethyl Gasoline. Its qualityis 
maintained on every count by con- 
stant inspection of samples picked 
up daily in all sections of the coun- 
try. More car owners use Ethyl 
Gasoline than any other brand of 
motor fuel. They know from ex- 
perience that it gives them better 
all-round performance and saves 
money in the long run. Ethyl! Gas- 


oline Corporation, New York City 
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ANSWERING YOUR OUESTIONS 
about ULTRA-VIOLET 


INCE the dawn of civilization, men 

have instinctively turned to sunlight 
for its beneficence. Today we know that 
the ultra-violet rays in sunlight are espe- 
cially beneficial to health. 


Che action of ultra-violet rays upon 
the skin develops Vitamin D, which as- 
sists in promoting the growth of strong 
bones and teeth in children, and helps 
both children and adults to resist disease. 


You will find here the answers to many 
of your questions regarding ultra-violet. 


Question—Wiill a Mazpa Sunlight Lamp 
produce sunburn? 


Answer—Yes, if the exposure is great 
enough. Twenty minutes’ exposure at a dis- 
tance of two feet directly under the bulb of the 
Mazpa Sunlight Lamp (Type S-2) will pro- 
duce sunburn on portions of skin ordinarily 
covered by clothing (back, chest, upper arms, 
etc). The sunburn will not be noticeable until 
everal hours after the exposure. 

Question Is sunburn necessary in order 
to obtain benefit from ultra-violet rays? 


Answer—No. Sunburn is not necessary 
For best results you should get a little ultra- 
violet every day. 


Question How long may ] re main unde r 


a sunlamp? 


Answer—At 24 inches, it should® take 
about 20 minutes to cause a mild sunburn on 
back or chest. At twice the distance it will 
take four times as long to get sunburn. In 
case of a ceiling or wall fixture, where you are 
five or six feet from the bulb, you can remain 
under a Mazpa Sunlight Lamp (Type S-2) for 
hours without sunburn. But remember—even 
then you are receiving beneficial ultra-violet 
radiation. Sunburn is not necessary. 


\ GUARANTEE OF RELIABILITY 

This emblem is a guarantee 
that the fixture to which it is 
attached has been testea and 


TESTED and 


APPROVED 


approved for illumination and 
ultra-violet effectiveness when 
used with the Mazpa Sunlight 
Lamp (Type S-2). Purchasers 
should look for this emblem 
when buying fixtures for the 
Mazpa Sunlight Lamp. 





BEAKDSLEE CHANDELIER 
MANUFACTURING CO., 
216 South Jefferson St., Chicago, Illinois 
BENJAMIN ELECTRIC MBG. CO., 
Des Plaines, Illinois 
BRADY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
565 East Larned St., Detroit, Mich. 
CURTIS LIGHTING, INCORPORATED, 
1123 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Illinois 


DOMINION ELECTRICAL MFG. CO., THE 


712 Ontario Avenue, W., Minneapolis, Minn. 
rHE FRINK CORPORATION, 
23-10 Bridge Plaza South, L. I. C., N. Y. 
GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY, 
Merchandise Department, Bridgeport, Conn. 
THE EDWIN F. GUTH COMPANY, 
Jefferson & Washington Aves., St. Louis, Mo. 
HEALTHMASTER SUN RAY LAMP 
DIVISION, LIBERTY ELECTRIC CoO., 
50 West North Street, Indianapolis, Ind. 





HOLOPHANE COMPANY, INC., c 
THE KAYLINE COMPANY, 
LIGHTOLIER COMPANY, 


LUMINATOR, INC., 


MOE-BRIDGES COMPANY, 
S. ROBERT SCHWARTZ & BRO., 
THE F. W. WAKEFIELD BRASS CO., 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC 
AND MANUFACTURING CO., | city 


Question—Is it necessary to protect the 
eyes with goggles under a sunlamp? 


Answer—No. The Mazpa Sunlight Lamp 

(Type S-2) is as safe as sunshine. Special glass 
in the bulb shuts out the short waves which 
might be harmful to the eyes. You can read 
or sew under this lamp with perfect safety. 


Question—ls it harmful to look directly 
into the bright light of the bulb of the Mazpa 
Sunlight Lamp (Type S-2)? 


Answer—It is harmful to look directly at 
any bright light. 


Question— How often should I use a sun- 
lamp? 


Answer—Daily if possible. That is why 
many people have a ceiling or wall sunlight 
fixture in the bathroom—so that every mem- 
ber of the family gets a little ultra-violet every 
day. Sunburn is not necessary to health. 


Question—Why can’t I get all the ultra- 
violet 1 need from outdoor sunshine? 


Answer—Because you don’t spend enough 
time in the sunshine, for one thing. Ordinary 
window glass shuts out ultra-violet rays. And 
in winter, outdoor sunlight gives you very 
little ultra-violet, even on a bright day. 


Question—Should the aluminum cap be 
removed from the bulb of the Mazpa Sunlight 


Lamp (Type S-2)? 


Answer—Never. The cap reflects heat 
back into the bulb and increases the ultra- 
violet output. This cap also reduces direct 
glare from the lamp. 


Question—What is the difference between 
the Mazpa Sunlight Lamp (Type S-2) and 
the Mazpa Sunlight Lamp (Type S-1)? 


Answer—The Mazpa Sunlight Lamp 
(Type S-1) is a high-powered source of arti- 
betel sunlight. The Mazpa Sunlight Lamp 
(Type S-2) is milder, but just as effective 
when used at the proper distance. 


THE NEW MAZDA SUNLIGHT LAMP 
(Type S-2) 
This lamp can be operated at an 
average cost of less than 1 ho¢ 
perhour. It operates on alrernat- 
ing current, and only in fixtures 
specially designed for its use.| 
Note: The Mazpa Sunlight 
Lamp (Type S-1) is also avail- 
able in new fixtures and for re- 
newal purposes 


342 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 





600 Huron Road, Cleveland, Ohio ° 


569-575 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


851 Washington Blvd., Chic ago, Ill. 
MILLER COMPANY, Meriden, Conn. 


220 North Broadway, Milwaukee, Wis 
160 Varick Street, New York, N.Y. | 


| Name 
Vermilion, Ohio 


Edgewater Park, Cleveland, Ohio 
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Question- —Can a sunlamp fixture be 
plugged into any outlet? 


Answer—Yes, provided the current is 
60 cvcle, alternating. But both the Mazpa 
Sunlight Lamp (Type S-1) and the Mazpa 
Sunlight Lamp (Type S-2) must always be 
used in fixtures made expressly for their use. 


Below are shown some of the special fixtures required for 


the use of the new Mazpa Sunlight Lamp (Type S-2) 
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MAIL COUPON FOR FREE 
BOOKLET 
“Ultra-Violet for Everyone” describes the 
Mazpa Sunlight Lamps (Type S-1 and 
Type S-2) and illustrates some of the new 
inexpensive fixtures now available. 
You may obtain this booklet by mailing 
1 the coupon to Ultra-Violet, 2151 Keith Build- 
ing, Cleveland, Ohio. Any manufacturer listed 
here will gladly send you detailed informa- 
tion regarding the fixtures made by him. 
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ULTRA-VIOLET, 2151 Keith Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio 


Kindly send me, w 
“Ultra-Violet for Everyone. 


without charge, a copy of 


State 
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CALDWELL TRAVEL SERVICE, INC. 














665 fifth avenue new york city | 








































LOOKING AHEAD 


By Chet Shafer 
Pres. International No-Got Corp. 


Wit the Marsupial Form of Re 


ceivership established as a cure 
for the ills of the Rails, or Carriers, 
the International No-Got Corporation 
has turned its healing attention to 
general business. 

General business, the corporation 
finds, is sound. Attention, however, 
should be focused, for the present at 
least. on the future. 

The crying need today is for inno- 
vations. No business is stronger, or, 
for that matter, weaker than _ its 
strongest. or weakest, innovations. 
So how about these? 

Let the instruments of business be 
made more attractive. Bills of lading 
should have embosse d c dae Ss. ( he« ks, 
rece ipts and notes should be fringed, 
the same as delegates’ badges. 

Instead of making business men 
bear the brunt of a recession, let each 
State appoint a committee of Brunt 
Bearers to tuke charge of this work. 

If corporations merge, let the ratio 
of exchange be on a basis of Seven- 
and-Nine-Tenths-for-five-and-Eleven- 
Nineteenths. Business is sick and 
tired of the old Four-for-One stuff. 

Buy more tin. Buy more spandrels. 

Serve tea and crumpets at all bank- 
ruptcy proceedings. Invite the pub- 
lic and charge admission. People dote 
on seeing people in trouble! 

Sell coal by the timbale, and spin 
ach by the ton. 

Invest all profits in nothing but 
Secured Gold Debentures of foreign 
governments which have been tacitly 
sanctioned by the State Department 
by lack of rejection. Amortize more. 
Reappoint all former Alien Property 
Custodians. 

Buy more tin. Draft a new build 
ing code. Decode the code. 

And then, before it’s too late, all 
business men should turn their atten- 
tion to their one dominant responsi- 
bility. Let them ask themselves this 
question in unison: 

“When the predicted approaching 
era of prosperity is ushered in, who 
will usher it in?” 

That’s the biggest problem con 
fronting every leader of industry to 
day ! It cries for action. Now is the 
time to make the arrangements—to 
hire the raw material—to engage a 
competent instructor like Roxy. Then 
the ushers can be trained. They will 
recognize the era when it dawns. 
And they will be able to do the usher- 
ing-in efh« iently and with satisfaction 
to all. 

It is time for Big Business to Act. 
Innovate! Amortize! Buy more tin! 
Don’t pick up a heavy package by 
the string! And get busy on them 
ushers. 
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JACK SHUTTLEWORTH, Editor 


GEORGE JEAN NATHAN 


RicHARD J. WALSH 





Sipney S. Lenz, Contributing Editors 





JUDGING THE NEWS 





As we understand the situation, Chi 
- cago’s big problem is how to raise 
enough money to tide the police over 
until Capone gets out of jail. 


Ax» things have reached such a pass 
. in that city no one seems to care 
whether school keeps or not. 


O' r heart goes out to those farmers 


who live in the backwoods dis- 
tricts. When they lose their houses 
by foreclosure, they haven't even a 


hot-dog stand to move into. 


VW? know what Congress is doing 
with the $2,000,000,000 deficit. 
It is being used to finance the $2,000, 
000,000 Reconstruction Corporation. 
A» English professor claims “what 
" the hell’ isn’t good English. It’s 
a fine sentiment, though. 


Axe the “stop” lights we saw at the 
. auto show have given us an idea 
to work on some day. We're going to 
invent a light that will flash “No!” 
every time we see a hitch-hiker. 











A Boston secretary who killed he 
- employers will plead 
Anybody who kills any 


insanity. 
employer 


these days is crazy. 


t looks as if the wool surplus will be 
We've just 
seen the new styles in bathing suits. 


\y» after following the Seabury dis 


closures for more than a year, it 


even greater this vear. 


seems to us that the best way to suc- 
ceed in New York politics is to start 
at the bottom and work everybody. 


“Let go, you fool—I am not the guy who caused the depression.” 
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Dark Horses of 1932 
Ss tor GaLpert Firproo, Republi- 


can. Entered Congress in 1905 
by throwing a borrowed hat into the 
ring during the Republican primaries 
in his district. Has advocated econ 
omy in every session of Congress he 
has attended, gaining national promi 
nence by insisting that the country 
re illy needed a good three-cent cigar. 

He wants to settle the debts ques 
tion by fixing it so that this country 
will owe Europe money, instead of 
Europe’s owing us. As to naval reduce 
tion, he is in favor of having no navy 
it all, but would appropriate the 
money ordinarily used for warships to 


enlarge both oceans, thus making it 





dificult for enemies to get near us. 
Senator | irpoo was a member of 
the Congressional committee sent 
abroad to study prohibition in’ Fin 
land and pronounced it a failure when 


he discovered Finnish legislators a 





tually dependent on their salaries. 
Also went to Russia to study the So- 
viets, but left in a hutf when lh 
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4 learned that the Soviets were having ) - 
' more tun studying him. 

i Senator Fess has characterized his 

P colleague as follows: 

i Senator Firpoo can say nothing 

: in more Ways than a roomful of chorus 

| girls.” 
i} But the trouble is, may we add, that 

* the Gentleman from Nowhere is at 

least twice as noisy. eS ee “Gosh—it’s lucky I brought the gun along today!” 


el 


News From the Colleges 


Droressor R. B. Warrer of the 
University of Illinois is to get an 
honorary degree this June for being 


the first college professor in 1932 to 
send out a sex questionnaire, 

The Harvard Liberal Club recently 
passed a unanimous resolution con- 
demning war, lynching and ice hockey. 

Mort Goldsmith, Southern Califor- 
nia all-star athlete, has left college. 
Goldsmith claims he has been discrim 
inated against, as he is the only ath- 
lete in the history of the college who 
has never had his picture in the roto 
gravure sections along with Joan 
Crawford. 

A social organization is being 
formed at Cornell, composed of stu- 
dents who attend chapel daily. It is 
hoped that there will soon be enough 
members to form a basketball team. 

Yale authorities are considering 
abolishing the Honor System. The 
action comes as a result of finding a 
sophomore actually doing some read- 
ing during the Reading Period. 





* . 
—Artuur SILv ERBLATT 


“My black cat’s been missing for a month, Bertha, an’ I wonder!’ 











































Detonation 


That great burst of indignation you 
don't he ar the sc days Is the public’s 
reaction to the shocking reduction in 


b ist ball playe rs sal irics. 


Then there's the 


d icer who was he irtbroke n be cause 


Hollywood pro 


none of his directors ke W how to 

make a movie of the de pression. 
Revision of New York’s” banking 

isked. Our idea 


it a ie lony to sell a 


laws is again being 
would be to mike 
cashier a suitcase 

Nowadays the bull in the china 


shop is mostly the clerk's sales-talk. 


And if the cities continue to pub- 
lish public-enemy lists 


have compiled i Who's 
Ame rica. 


we will soon 
Hoodlum in 


Another thing thre 
ould do is take up hockey ind spend 
the rest of the 
hospital beds. 


tine mplove l 


winter in comfortabl] 


If this weather doesn’t agree with 
vou, remember vou are not the only 
one. It doesn't agree 


torecasters ¢ ither. 


with the weather 





“1 certainly made a mistake in buying that Great Dane.” 


“Hi, Butch?” 











All I Know Is What I Read 
Re rt MonTGOMERY is just a great 


big boy at heart. He loves to 
discuss Shakespe are, despises blue- 
berry jam, but just dotes on Negro 
spirituals. Finished with the day's 
work at the studio, he hies himself 
home to spade the broccoli patch in 
his garden. The patch is one of his 
major prides. He would not trade 
it for Kay Francis’ row of Brussels 
sprouts, nor would he consider George 
Bancroft’s six thousand acres of wild 
peas as a fair exchange for it. 

Constance Bennett is only a little 
girl at heart. Her favorite author is 
Dickens. Her favorite color is vio- 
let. Another favorite color of hers is 
purple. When she is feeling extra 
gay she will show preference for pur- 
plish violet. When she is feeling blue 
she just wants blue things around. 
Her favorite expression is “Well, 
whadd’ye know!” or “Ah!” when she 
is pleasantly surprised. When she is 
unpleasantly surprised she says noth 
ing, but there is that look in her eves. 
She has no favorite cusswords. 

Just a great big boy at heart is 
Charles Farrell. He hardly ever at- 
tends any Hollywood parties HH 
likes to get into his dressing gown, 
light a bowler pipe, sit before an open 
fire and read and read and read. When 
the book in his hands is not Shake 
speare you can be sure it’s Aristotle 
or Eugene O'Neill. He loves to 
watch the sunset and the sunrise. He 
hates women, but of course he loves 
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“T bought it one day when I was drunk!” —ArtTuHUR ERENBERG 
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“You go tend to your door—them windows is my business.” 


his wife, Virginia Valli, who hates 
men, but of course loves her husband. 
Billie Dove is just a little girl at \ 
heart. Although her home in Beverly 
Hills covers an area of forty-eight 
square miles, has twelve hundred and 
ninety-two rooms and two hundred 
and fifty bathrooms, she cherishes a 
tiny eight-by-ten room in the base 
ment, where she spends most of her 


leisure time playing house. ‘Thelma | 
Todd, Winnie Lightner, Joan Blondel 
and Ruth Chatterton often come over 
for the afternoon and have a perfectly 

4 


ducky time. They dress in grown-up 
clothes and just to watch the serious 
expressions on their faces as they 
mimic their elders is to touch your 
heart-strings and make you want to 
laugh and ery. 

George Arliss is just a great big 
boy at heart. When he isn’t reading 
or watching the sunset or the sunrise 
he is either reading or watching the 
sunrise or sunset. 
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Guipe—TI told you about collectin? them souvenirs! 
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The 


Left-Foot Problem 


By Chet Johnson 


H UNpREDs of thousands of Ameri- 
can left feet are being thrown 

out of work by the 
the automatic clutch. 
For vears and years they have been 
trained to push out and let in clutch 
pedals. And almost without 
warning, they are being made the in- 
nocent sufferers of a ruthless machine 


introduction of 


now, 


I have found, for example, that 
with some training in acrobatics and 
the elemental principles of contortion 
ing, the left foot may be thrust out 
the window of the driver's compart 
ment and for signalling. Al 
though, due to the present construc 
tion of front seats, this involves sit 
ting on the back of the neck. 


used 


_ 
age. 














“Just forget vou have a left foot W es not emploved in signalling, 
when you are driving,” suggests one my left foot serves as a lever for 
motor-car maker. But such a vital opening and shutting wind wings and 

> issue cannot be dismissed so airily. «a means of waving to friends without 


removing a hand from the wheel. 

Should you prefer indoor work for 
your left foot, let me pass along a few 
I have tried and found not en- 
tirely bad: 

Equip car with organ, replace floor 
boards with pedals, and play 
“Asleep in the Deep” with left foot 
while you drive. Fill front compart- 
ment with empty boxes and kick them 
into kindling for the fireplace. 

Understand, please, that these sug 
gestions are offered not as permanent 
solutions, but rather as temporary 


ff Jobless American left feet must not 
‘ >, ) oe be forgotten. After all, they are our 
x feet, and it is our duty to find some- 


thing for them to do. ideas 





(5 BEATER minds than mine already 

are delving into the problem. 
There even is a hint that a Commis 
sion on Idle Left Feet may be named 
by the President. 
ways move ponderously. In the mean- 
time 


bass 


But such groups al- 


our left feet are facing a work- 
less winter. 
In the hope of arriving at some 














really worth-while solution of this measures. The jobless left-foot issue 
issue, I have been doing a little ex- cannot be solved in a moment but is 
perimental work. The results, if not one that commands attention. And if 
always one hundred per cent satis- the President doesn’t do something 
factory, are encouraging and con- about it, we predict that the Demo- 


vince me that until steady employ- 
ment is available there are little odd 


crats will win by a landslide if they 
put a Left-Foot plank in their plat- 


=e jobs for willing left feet. form. 
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“Ah, modom, that battleship gray is just your color.” 
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The Danger 
Ne York City is borrowing. Chi- 


cago is busted. Philadelphia is 
flat. Cops, firemen, school teachers 
and other municipal employees in 
many cities have a tough time col 
lecting their salaries. 

These employees are human. They 
must live. Have you considered the 
danger cities run in not paying them? 

We'll see items in the newspapers 
such as: 

“Bandit Escapes. At a late hour 
last night a lone bandit rifled the safe 
of the cigar store at the corner of 
Broadway and Elm Street. Fourteen 
cops chased the lone bandit who 
eluded the cops when they, unpaid for 
several months, stopped to eat a bar 
rel of apples overturned in the chase.” 

“Warehouse Burns. The four-story 
building of the Natt Importing Com 
pany burned to the ground yesterday 
afternoon. Firemen reached the scene 
shortly after the roof caved in. Fire 
Chief Palmer Says they were delaved 
when the hook and ladder truck 
stopped suddenly at the corner of 
Sunset Avenue and wrecked the ap- 
paratus following it. The driver of 
the hook and ladder, unpaid for many 
weeks, says he threw on the emer 
geney brakes because he thought he 
saw a dime in the gutter.” 

“Willie Graduates. Little Willie 
Raynor, aged eleven, graduated from 
high school today with all honors, fin- 
ishing the four-year course in six 
weeks. Willie’s success was due to 
giving his teachers coffee and sand 
wiches instead of apples.” 

—Tom Sims 


Net Result 


K DNA Ferrer says that George Ber- 

“ nard Shaw is a publicity seeker 
and a bad example to other authors. 
And her saying that, of course, will 
give both Miss Ferber and Mr. Shaw 
a lot more newspaper clippings to 
paste in their scrap books. 


“Hello, Mama; it was a great fight. 
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I'll be right home!” 











“If I tell you a secret, Dewberry—can you keep it under your hat?” 
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JUDGING 
rue SPORTS 


[J sues someone in authority intro 
duces a law, calls out the jani 
zaries, or devises some similar measure 
of restraint, this best possible of all 
possible worlds (boo!) will soon be 
overrun with ping-pong players. 

In an era which has produced 
bumper crops of crooners, female im 
personators, and toasted peanut sand 
wiches, it should not be surprising to 
learn that there is a recorded sales-list 
of one million ping-pong tables in this 
country. 

I am not very smart at figures, but 
inasmuch as it takes at least two peo- 
ple to play a game of ping-pong, it 
seems re asonably sate to assume that 
there must be all of two million play- 
ers cluttering up living rooms, spe ak- 
easies and hotel ballrooms. 

You may not be aware of the fact, 
but ping-pong in recent months has 
been placed upon an organized basis 
comparable to Mr. Ford's whimsical 
theories on production. There is a 
central governing body. a set of off- 
cial rules and standardized imple- 
ments of play. 

In most of the colleges the game is 
played with great earnestness, and at 
Harvard, where the noble footballers 
down large scuttles of tea between the 
halves, there is talk of elevating ping- 
pong to the status of a major sport 





JUDGE 


By 
Joe Williams 


ind all that goes with it, including a 
training table, coaching staff and 
che er |e ade rs. 

A few weeks ago the pick of New 
York’s finest went West to battle the 
pick of Chicago's finest in the first 
inter-city match on record, and while 
business in the Loop district did not 
exactly come to a standstill, nor did 
the me Wspapers issue extras on the 
result, it neverthcless was an epochal, 
not to say red-letter, day in sports. 

You see, they have taken ping-pong 
out of the sororities and made it over 
into a he-man’s sport, teeming with 
virility, robustness and primitive ap- 
peal. Of course there may be some 
who will argue that masculinity is not 
what it used to be back in the rugged 
pioneer times, and that many strange 
trivialities pass for he-men’s sport in 
this day and age. 

As to that I wouldn’t know, not 












































being an authority on what is jest- 
ingly called the human race. The an- 
nual national championship (it at- 
tracted 369 competitors from fourteen 
different cities a year ago) is quite a 
show. The young men bat the little 
white celluloid balls around’ with 
much enterprise and intensity, and at 
freque nt intervals the gallery boils 
over with ear-piercing shouts and 
booming salutes. 


To a number of people who may be 


heathens or scoffers or both, I real- 
ize that whooping things up at a ping- 
pong tournament is something like 
tendering a thunderous ovation to a 
lady tight-rope walker in the flea cir- 
cus, but such blasphemy is always 
sternly ignored by the true believer, 
the dyed-in-the-wool, the blown-in- 
the-bottle ping-pongist. 

Hasn't it been that way down 
through the ages? Didn’t they 
laugh at Fulton, sneer at Mar 
coni, ridicule the Wright broth- 
ers, and “‘yoo-hoo” at the first 
intrepid citizen that walked 
down Main Street with a golf 
bag tossed over his shoulder? 

The tournament has all the 
trappings and settings of an 
authentic championship, in- 
cluding high chairs in which 
glum-faced referees sit and re- 
cord the scores, and a_ press 
box where bright young men 
smoke vile cigarets and ham- 
mer away at clattery type- 
writers. 

Most of the gallant gladi- 
ators wear rubber-sole shoes, 
some of them appear in flan- 
nels or knickers, a few of the 
more fastidious carry three or 
four bats into the arena, and 
all of them are extremely cour- 
teous and = (Page 27, please) 
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“He said to stop ’em, Bill—not strain ’em!” 
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Toward a Dark Age? 


N the third vear of the depression 
we begin to feel certain effects 
more serious than any felt before 
because they are permanent. 
Exploration has been discontinued 
for 1932 by the American Museum of 
Natural History. Projects which have 
been carried on in far parts of the 
earth, to the immense enrichment of 
man’s knowledge, must be postponed. 
Often this means a loss of ground that 
can never be wholly regained. 
Museums gene rally have had to 
curtail the building up of their col 
lections. As a result. certain treas 
ures will be lost forever to the public. 
Libraries cannot keep up their usual 
purchases of books. Concert pro- 
grams are being canceled. Theatres 
are dark. Discouragement such as 
this works directly back to the crea- 
tive sources, for the time of inspira- 
tion passes all too quickly. Books, 
poems and plays, that might have been 
written 
now. Composers will never recapture 


masterpieces, will never be 


and set down the strains of music 
they might have given us. 

In many cities school teachers are 
going unpaid. Schools are scraping 
alor 


g with old or scanty equipment. 
Chicago, facing the prospect of clos- 
ing all its schools, discusses the piti- 
ful alternative of teaching by radio. 
Precious time of childhood is wasted 
on skimped education. 

The catalog of permanent evils 
might run on for pages. But surely 
these are enough. Business, we are 
iccustomed to say, can “come back.” 


~ * 





The unemployed will be housed and 
fed and clothed until there is work 
for them again. But we can never 
repair the damage of undernutrition. 
The individual who feels a sense of 
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personal failure has suffered a spirit- 
And per- 
haps worst of all, for the future wel- 
fare and happiness of the race, are 
the halts in the march of culture. 


ual shock that is incurable. 





The purpose of putting this down 
in print is not to make us sadder, but 
to make us madder. It is all very 
well to endure. te be patient and 
docile, to struggle on and hope. But 
't begins to look as though we had 
better begin to fight, before we sud 
de nly discover that we have let our 
selves be shoved through a one-way 
corridor into a new Dark Age. 


Blimping 

A DOUBLY-VALUED correspondent 
= writes: “I have no good cus: 
words for you—don’'t use ‘em myself 
nowadays—but I have got an elegant 
new verb for you. ‘Today I was 
watching a blimp wandering about 
above New York City. It didn’t seem 
to be going anywhere in particular. 
Of course it must have been adver- 
tising something, but I wouldn’t notice 
that.) It would dodge the Empire 
State, then go up and flirt with 
Chrysler and Chanin, and then take 
a stroll for itself up and down Broad- 
way. And so I thought, a man-about- 
town a-taking of his dolce far niente, 
or a hussy all dressed up and no place 
to go except window-shopping, or a 
lad on the loose with three hours to 
spare and devoting them to giving the 
gals on the Avenue a treat, might well 
be said to be ‘blimping.’’ 


No More Lame Ducks? 
 maeue really looks 
4 as if the quacking of the lame 
duck is to be silenced forever. Some 
of our more durable readers may re- 


pictu, it 
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member that they and we have been 
jointly bored by perennial mention 
on this page of the Norris resolu- 
tion. We didn’t think it ever would 
pass, but we thought we ought to keep 
urging it, even to the point of utter 
weariness. And now, apparently, it 
is about to be adopted. The Senate 
has passed it, for the sixth time in 
nine years. And the House, which 
has always done the dirty job of kill 
ing it, actually seems all set to pass it. 

For the benefit of our freshman 
class, we sum up once more the pur- 
pose of the Norris amendment: 

It would advance the date of the 
inauguration of the President and 
Vice-President from March 4 to Jan- 
uary 12 and would convene Congress 
on January 2 each vear. Thus new 
Congressmen would get into action 
two months after their election, in- 
stead of thirteen months after. as 
they do. This would get rid of the 
short session, during which defeated 
Congressmen continue to legislate. 
Many of our worst laws and pork bar- 
rel appropriations have been passed 
in the short session with the aid of 
lame ducks, who are peculiarly sub- 
ject) to manipulation 


because they 
have already lost their elective jobs 
and hope to get appointive jobs by 
party 


eurrying favor with bosses. 





Furthermore, under the Norris amend- 
ment the session would not end auto- 
matically on March 4 as at present; 
thus filibustering would lose much of 
its evil power. And, finally, a new ad- 
ministration would get into action 
promptly after election. 

There. We hope we never have to 
bring up the matter again. And yet 

it has to go through the state legis- 
latures, and you know how silly state 
legislatures are! 


RJ. F. 
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Morons—Our One Hope 
By Don Herold 


| pon’T understand the prejudice that 
has grown up in America against 
morons. 
It now amounts almost to a national 
superstition. 

I don’t know who started it, maybe 
Mencken. Maybe some college junior. 
Even morons now knock morons. 

Personally, 1 am wondering if our 
does not 
their hands. 

Intelligent people have not brought 
us very far. Our mental classes have 
led us up a blind alley. 
ent difficulties are the 
the machinations of 


salvation perhaps rest in 


All our pres- 
result, not of 
morons, but of 
the best thinking of our best brains 

As a have let intel 
lectual leaders devise for us a gargan 


race, We our 


tuan contrivance of civilized living so 


selling for a couple of days, the dis 
armament battle wide 
front, Federal Reserve Bank reforms 
are discussed, oil production is limited, 
the five-day week is tried, prohibition 
revocation is advocated, Al Capone is 
jailed for income-tax evasion, Aimee 
McPherson evangelizes, but the real 
source of the trouble is hidden under 
complexity within complexity; we 
were smart enough to build this mar 
velous Goldbergian apparatus, but no 
body can make it work. 

And vet we knock morons. 

Charles G. Shaw, a New York uni 
versity professor, has recently offered: 
“Only morons whistle.” 


rages across a 


Only morons have sense enough to 
whistle. The rest of us have messed 


our lives up far beyond the whistling 


complex that, now that it is jammed, 
nobody among our foremost thinkers 
has the slightest idea where to look 
for the trouble. The best that is of 
fered us in the way of repair is a 
blind, experimental tinkering. 


point. 


reer 


There isn’t any overwhelming evi 
dence that college have 
done the world any more good than 


+ Tree = 


eS ; 


professors 





whistlers, everything considered. 

In fact, the net accomplishment, if 
any, of the human race to date is the 
residual work of its 


—— — 


Hoover calls conferences, England 
drops the gold standard, tariffs are 
jiggled this way and that, Mr. Hearst 
rushes up breathlessly with a plan, 
senators stick monkey-wrenches into 
the machinery, Wall Street bans short 





artists. 
The good painting, music, and writing 
(if un-propagandish and un-enlight 
ening and un-controversial) in the 
world are doing nothing to add to our 


creative 








Result of Watching too Much Skiing 


in the 
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“But what’s for dessert?” 
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present difficulties. Of course. I know 
that painting has gone haywire to 
some extent in recent vears, but that 
is only because the painters have tried 
to mix intellect with their paint. Even 
art becomes cocke ved when it gets out 
of the hands of the morons. 

And whistling is distinctly to be 
classified as one of the creative arts. 
ind I advise Dr. Shaw to pipe down 
on whistling until he can make out a 
better case than is now possible tor 
the sciences vs. the arts. 

I'd like to know anything better 
than whistling that any highbrow has 
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you're sellin’ tickets fer th’ horse show, 


been able to offer the world in the 


past century. A highbrow, Pasteur, 


gives the world bacteria, and saves 
millions of lives, and incidentally 
scares millions of people to death by 
making them  bacteria-conscious. A 
highbrow finds a specific against some 
disease and saves further millions, 
another highbrow evolves a new poison 
gas and kills equivalent millions. Aside 
from the incandescent lamp and _ the 
ispirin tablet, the human intellect has 
done us darned little good, so far. 
But whistling has done wonders. It 
is even questionable that the incan- 





“Any dental work, gentlemen?” 
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eh?” 





“Get your feet off my table 
se 


you're 


not in the army now! 


descent lamp is much of an improve- 
ment over whistling in the dark. 

And, at least, whistling has the 
merit of adding nothing to the world’s 
supply of tangible complexity. It 
goes up into thin air, evaporates in- 
stantly, is comforting on its way out; 
and that is more than ean be said for 
the output of our more lung-y states- 
men; a certain percentage of their ex- 
halations remain to help jam things. 

So let's lay off of morons. They are 
the salt of the earth. The rest of us 
have been a flop. Maybe our morons 
are the men of destiny. 
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Letters of a Self-Made Athlete 


By Rex Deane 


I ) sn Pop: 


I guess you seen in the 
papers how I made out against that 
Polish Terror the other night, eh? 
Believe me, it was just too bad for 
that guy! We went on in the semi 
windup spot for half an hour of 
good old-fashioned grunt and tug. As 
far as I was concerned, I would have 
let him stay the time limit, as was 
arranged, but after a few minutes, 
when we was on the floor near the 
ropes, he starts in giving me the old 
ha-ha about being a college boy. 

I says, “Listen, Giuseppe, go and 
tell your sweet mama to put the kettle 
on, because you re coming home early 
for supper!” Then I lets him have it 
head first and dumps him on his neck. 


In Milwaukee next night it was 
just the same thing. And, what is 
more, the same guy was in the oppo- 
site corner! Honest, I know every 
wrinkle on his fat neck by this time! 
It seems he belongs to the troupe or 
something, and Mike spots us together 
in these one-night stands. We were 
down for the best out of three falls, 
and I stall around for the first—it 
takes over an hour to pancake the 
poor dope. But I had made a date 
with that sister act I told you about 
for after the bouts, so I tips him over 
for the second fall in 2.11. Mike was 
sore and fined me fifty bucks for dis- 
obeying orders. You'd think we were 
on piece work or something! I am 
having plenty of trouble with LaRue. 
Her act was booked back East, and 


she calls up every night to find out if 
my ears is all right still. That act of 
hers was a pain. I figured she'd have 
me training lions or being shot out of 
a cannon if I stayed around much 
longer. I hope she don't find out 
about this sister act. 

The girls and I get along very 
well together at that, but I can’t make 
up my mind which one I like best. We 
got put out of the Grand Hotel here 
the other night. I got a little light- 
hearted on the local Milwaukee brew, 
and pulled up a radiator by its roots. 
Still, we had a good time: them Dutch- 


men sure know their malt and hops. 


co back to New York next week 
and wrassle Cowboy Toots at the 
Garden. If I make good, a match 
with Londos is right around the cor- 


ner. I know this Cowboy guy. He 
used to play tackle for Western Poly 
a few years back. He don’t worry 


me none. I had his number years ago. 
I'd rather face a hundred palookas 
like him than one peeved LaRue. 

I am making around a grand a 
week now and I am looking for some 
good business to invest in. Now don’t 
start writing me for more dough. I 
am just telling you, not lending you. 
Besides, you haven’t made any profit 
out of the beer joint for so long that 
surely by this time you've learnt how 
to get by on the overhead. 

So long, and keep a half-nelson on 
the cash register. Your son, 

Buu 
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Cut Down Crime 


By L. A. 
Q omETHING must be done to reduce 
\ 
the number of hold-ups. In some 
cities people are actually afraid to 


venture out after nightfall for fear of 
being stuck up. About the only way 
to attend a theatre and feel to 
give the hold up man the laugh is not 
to return home after the performance. 


tree 


Bring a cot with you and sleep in the 
foyer. 

When a person is held up. doctors 
tate that a terrible shock to the 
vous system results. This is largely 
to the of the 
meeting. If a man or woman walking 
down the street knew positively that 
a hold-up would be attempted near a 
certain tree or while they were pass- 


mee 


due unexpectedness 


ing some particular alley, the shock 
In- 
asmuch as everyone expects to he he ld 
up at some time or other, I believe that 


would amount to little or nothing. 


arrangements should be made _ with 
the local Gunmen’s Union to mail out 
notices to prospects. These notices 
could read something like this—‘‘ Your 


présence is respectfully requested at 
a stick up to be staged at 10:15 P. M. 
the 85th 


south side 


on of Street, in 
front of McClement Brothers’ Gro 
cery. Kindly be prompt, as this is 
our busy week. R.S.V.P.” 


Perhaps the Union would go so far 
as to furnish victims with a badge or 
of some kind indicating that 
the Ay had been 
such a date. 
mune for a certain period. This would, 


certificate 
and 
They would then be im 


robbed on = such 


of course, apply only to a town har 


Wilson 
boring Union gunmen. If scabs drift- 
ed in you would have to take your 


chanee S. 

Some folks are of the opinion that 
criminals, though outwardly 
brutal, really soft- 
hearted. Assuming this to be true, it 
be to the 
present custom of having pictures of 


most 


rough and are 


might wise do away with 
our Presidents on the currency and to 
substitute a gray-haired mother lean- 
ing over the garden gate or possibly 
engraving the words of “Home, Sweet 
Home.” The sight of such a roll of 
bills might possibly work on the sym- 


pathies of the stick-up men. 


A: conditions are today, we are not 
- 


getting a square deal from the 
criminals. There are too many poor 
people being robbed. Things would be 
a lot better if the Burglars’ Union 


would inventory houses every so often 
and placard the ones whose contents 
of little could 
imaike sworn statements regarding the 
of and 
send in daily Union. 
This 
lot of fruitless ladder trips, and the 
sidewalk boys would not be wearing 
out their billies on a lot of pikers. 

l believe a great deal could be ac- 
complished for the benefit of all con- 


are value. Citizens 


cash on their person 
to the 


second-storvy men a 


amount 
reports 


would Save 


cerned if there were a little more co- 


operation. The criminal is always 
more than willing to go out of his 


way to meet you. Why not meet him 


half way? 




















AKING off the pre poste rous Ein- 

stein make-up that he wore in 

Hotel Universe’ and the crépe 
psychological whiskers with which he 
disguised his features in “Tomorrow 
Philip Barry ap- 
pears in person in “The Animal King- 
dom” and gives the best and most 


honest writing performance that he 


and ‘Tomorrow” 


has so far contrived. There are, here 
and there, still faint traces of affecta 
tion and pose in his work, but as a 
whole what he has now produced is 
an agreeably simple . reflective and in- 
telligent comedy that ranks among the 
better things of the American stage. 
Although I have no way of knowing, 
I am persuaded that deft cutting by 
one hand or another must have im- 
proved his original manuscript con- 
siderably, for there are moments in it 
when, familiar with his past work, one 
feels pretty certain that he went in 
for what he regarded as very impres 
sive allusions to a re pertoire of paint- 
ers and other such implications of a 
high personal Kultur. But, with the 
cutting, his comedy comes out a de- 
serving job, and one who has for some 
time looked upon his dramatic writing 
with critical misgivings is only too 
happy at length to slap him on the 
back and call him buddy. 

This new play of his provides still 
another illustration of the strides for- 
ward that American comedy writing 
is making. It was not so long ago 
that—following the late Clyde Fitch's 
explorations of the female soul, so to 
speak, in terms of the fashionableness 
of the lingerie that covered it—about 
the greatest heights that American- 
made polite comedy reached were 
paraphrases of “Divorcons” or tran- 
scripts of the British Alfred Sutro 
H. V. Esmond kind of thing with the 
scenery painted up to look like West- 
chester. What smeared the stages 
were largely plotty vacuums that 
sought to posture as modish comedy 
on the score of a tea-cart, a butler 
and a bell that pulled with a wall 
cord instead of being operated by 


I “I. 
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more vulgar electricity. The stories 
were usually pretty much of a piece: 
either wives who, by the exercise of 
patience, tact and charm, succeeded in 
winning back their errant husbands 
from mistresses who, in a third act 
scene with the wives, revealed them- 
selves in their true sordid colors, or 
husbands with errant wives who epi 
grammed the latter’s lovers into even 
tual discomfiture and thus cleared the 
stage for a final scene in which, with 
all lights out, they felt their way back 
once again to the doors of their peni 
tent wives’ boudoirs, left hintfully 
ajar. Such borrowings and fakes are 
rapidly disappearing from our thea- 
tre, driven out by the new and wel 
come order of which “The Animal 
Kingdom” is an example. What we 
are now getting is some contact with 
life and in place of the old characters 
who ever remained Frank Worthings 
and Margaret Dales under their 
grease-paint, characters of some au- 
thenticity and blood. 

As Behrman several months ago 
took, in “Brief Moment’, what might 
in other hands have been merely the 
commonplace tale of a maladjusted 
young married couple and, by appre- 
ciative observation and with subtlety 
of writing, converted it into delicate 
and sensitive comedy, so Barry has 
taken the far from vernal truth that a 
man’s mistress is sometimes possessed 
of more of the wifely virtues than his 
legalized mate and, with many acute 
little touches and many sharp little 
turns of the scalpel, made it into a 
piece of comedy writing above the 
usual run. It is a shrewd and often 
delightful play and, for all its one or 
two lapses into forced theatre stuff— 
such, for instance, as the episode 
wherein Regan, the Irish man-ser- 
vant, elaborately affects a supposedly 
comical British accent and the epi- 
sode wherein, for the second time. he 
does a bit of parlor magic and makes 
slyly off with the five dollar bill he 
has borrowed for it—for all such 
lapses, it remains another worth-while 
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contribution to what—whatever you 
hear to the contrary—is the most in- 
teresting season from a critical point 
of view that the American theatre has 
had in some years. 

Gilbert Miller has never done a 
likelier job in the way of production. 
And the company, headed by that un- 
skilful comedian, Leslie 
Howard. and including William Gar- 
gan, Frances Fuller and Lora Baxter, 
is very nearly everything it should be. 

. ; * * * 
md bh Brack Tower”, by the M. 
Murphy and Mlle. Baxter, the 
same lady mentioned above, is mys- 
tery rubbish. 


commonly 


who imagines himself a revolutionary 
sculptor and who fashions statues out 
of living bodies dosed up with a mix- 
ture of formaldehyde and Pilsner. It 
contains the usual quota of detectives 
who creep in through cupboards and 
windows and who laboriously fail to 
discover things that one of the ushers 
could discover in five minutes’ time by 
the simple expedient of avoiding the 
cupboards and windows and walking 
through the main door. It is so full 
of mechanical stage business and she 
nanigan that the door of a closet 
which kept opening accidentally at 
the first performance proved to be 
more impressively mysterious and sus- 
pensive than any of the effects de- 
liberately contrived by the authors. 
The chief speculation that agitated 
the old professor while he was in at- 
tendance upon the show had to do 
with the line, “Kramer pianos used in 
this theatre”, which duly appeared in 
the program at the Harris as it ap- 
pears duly in the programs of all the 
other theatres. Since, so far as I can 
make out, Kramer or any other kind 
of pianos, for that matter, haven't 
been seen or used in a legitimate thea- 
tre hereabouts since they put artificial 
leaves and geraniums where the or- 
chestra used to be, the whole thing is 
just about a ten times bigger mystery 
than “The Black Tower” ever was. 
(Page 32, please) 


It deals with a maniac 
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The Two-Pants Problem 


Te first time I purchased a suit 

for myself, I was trapped by the 
two-pants lure. “Doubles the life of 
the suit. Just like buying two,” said 
the man. In a few months, and, mind 
vou, before I had launched the extra 
pair of pants, I began to notice alarm- 
ing tendencies at my elbows. At first 
it was like the early dawn through a 
thick grove of pines. Then, like the 
sun on the Sahara, my shirt burst into 
view. 

I went to Mosiskiewicz. Mosiskie- 
wicz is the suit surgeon from the 
steppes. I presented my elbow prob- 
lem and he merely said, “Vell.” (It’s 
his work, not his conversation, that 
makes Mosiskiewicz the great man he 


is. ) 
But patched elbows are like tempo- 
rary fillings. It’s just a matter of 


very little time ... yes, I bought an- 


other suit. But none of vour two- 


pants fiascos. “There are two kinds 
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“Hey, That’s my thumb!” 
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LanpLorp—Could you spare me a little rent 


today’s my birthday! 


on 


of men,” said the glib advocate of my 
last failure. ““Elbow-wearers and seat- 
wearers. And us salesmen can’t al- 
ways distinguish the types on sight. 
You are, obviously, an elbow-wearer 
and should invest in the single-pants 
suit.” 

Which I did, with no luck at all. 
The coat remained like new while the 
pants underwent a metamorphosis 
more remarkable than the famous co- 
coon example. For after a shabby 
period of abnormal shine, the trousers, 
like the cocoon, burst open att. 


Tu ensuing years were harrowing. 

I set about systematically to de 
termine whether I was an elbow-wear- 
er or a seat-wearer. If it hadn’t been 
so tragic, it would have been funny. 
Every time I bought a simple three- 
piece suit, the seat gave way. When 
ever I tried the two-pants variety, 
out popped the elbows. 

Early ene spring I purchased a 
remarkable suit. It happened to be 
my turn to go in for spare trousers, 
and I had decided to make this the 
final test. What I would have done 
if it had failed, I cannot, and will not 
say. 

The suit wore like a colonial door- 
knob. The fact that it also rather 
looked like one was of no significance 
to me. I alternated the pants, after 
marking them A and B for labo- 
ratory reference. On went this Hereu 
lean garb, week after week. The 
markings A and B wore out of 
sight. The trousers’ seats shone like 
the full moon on Lake Champlain 


oy Nae 
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.. but the elbows did not hatch. 

“Can I have found the key to hap- 
piness ?”’ I asked myself, and just then 
eae “pop! pop!” Both elbows. ... 

Dazed, I stumbled to Mosiskiewiez 
with the entire parts of the suit. I 
think I went there to say goodbye and 
wish him well. Grief confuses my 
recollection of the incident. All that 


lr. < eeokie. 


a night I tossed sleeplessly—dozing off 
at dawn. 
The doorbell was ringing. It was 


Mosiskiewicez. He handed me that suit, 
said, “VELL,” and walked away. The 
extra pants were missing, but it 
seemed intact otherwise. And get this: 
There were no patche s on the elbows. 
Amazed at life’s mysteries, I put 
on the suit and went to church. 
Humbly, thankfully, still wondering 
how Mosiskiewiez had performed the 
miracle. Soon I realized that people 
were staring at me. Some girls were 
tittering. I looked myself over furtive 
lv. and could tind no object of comedy 
until my eves fell on my shoulders. 
They were shining! Glittering 
with that unmistakable seat-of-the 
pants gleam of a veteran blue serge 
suit! —JoserpH ALGER 


Influenza, Frinstance 























a ' ‘ ‘ 
Everything comes to him who waits 
except taxicabs in rainy weather. 
Rates are lower at winter resorts 
this year than evér before. So now 
we not only can’t afford to go to them, 
but we don’t save as much by staying 
way. “G’wan, chase a liner, will yal” 
ae Bad News 
‘ + For a Better Half 
M: last Spring’s evening wrap will do 
. But I am starved for something new. 
I’m sick of makeshifts, tired of thrift. 
My moral fibre needs a lift. 
The sort of lift that comes with hats 
And smart new frocks, my dear, and that’s 
My ultimatum. So, prepare 
, For trouble. Spring is in the air 
And if we do go on the rocks 
I shall be wearing chiffon socks. 
Maraaret FisHBpack 
Parity 
We understand that Babe Ruth’s argu- 
ment against accepting the %70,000 con- 
sis tract was. that President Hoover is get- 


“Sorry to have kept you waiting for your eye test—just sit down, please.” — ting $75,000. 

















I skE by the papers that Major 


Harbord and Martin 

Littleton, Jr., head a committee 
which is going to aid the courts of 
Kentucky and other cultural bodies in 
a desperate fight to drive Communism 
or any other form of political thought 
of even a pale pink tone from the 
country. Ci neral Harbord is closely 
connected with the 


Gene ral 


Radio Corpora- 
tion, which is in the picture business, 
so I think it not unwise if I call the 
attention of his committee to the in- 
sidious, anti-social and undermining 
political propaganda now rife in mo- 
tion picture Ss. 

This propaganda goes forth to the 
world it molds, as Mr. Hays put it 
so nicely, that “virgin thing, that un- 
marked slate, the mind of a child.” 
And see what impressions have been 
marked on that slate recently ! “Taxi” 
A Mr. James 
Cagney is now a popular movie hero. 
In this picture he is a cab-driver. But 
he does not work for General Motors 


is a good example, 


or the Parmelee system, and this is 
where vou should take note, General. 
He is the leader of an independent 
group of taxi-drivers who fight a cor- 
poration ! As the hero of this un- 
American business group, he goes 
about punching people in the jaws, he 
is unmannerly and un-American in his 
attitude to his fiancée, even trying 
right hooks to her fair chin. But, worst 
of all, he sets out to avenge a pal who 
was murdered by, not a Russian, or an 
N. Y. U. assistant professor, but by 
a gangster, corporation employed! 

In fact, he takes the law into his 
own hands, a Soviet and as distaste- 
ful an idea as you can imagine, Gen- 
eral, and almost commits a murder for 
vengeance and, even after he is 
stopped by policemen, he is allowed 
to go his way unharmed! 


O° course, a few of us understand 
that “Taxi” is fiction of the wild- 
est variety, and that it is meant 
merely to be amusing. It really was 
amusing to me, General, and I never 
once believed that the authors or act- 
ors of the picture meant us to believe 


JUDGE 


GING t= MOVIES 


é 


By 
PARE LORENTZ 


that corporations hire killers to put 
down competition or that independent 
business groups actually were allowed 
to prosper and operate in these days 
—we know better than that, General 
—but I do think such plots, even when 
amusing, may put little seeds of doubt 
into the virgin minds of our children, 
and I have no doubt that your com- 
mittee will be able to get Mr. Hays to 
see eve to eye with vou. 

For the parents who may want to 
see “Taxi” after the kiddies have 
come home from the poolroom and 
gone to bed, my judgment is that you 
will find it an amusing, rough-and- 
tumble comedy as pleasing as the pre- 
vious productions we have had from 
Authors Glasmon and Bright and 
Actor Cagney. (Time, January 18 
et seq. And, for the benefit of T'ime’s 
bright young man who suddenly dis- 
covered last week Authors Glasmon 
and Bright, John Bright, who “says 
he used to work for a Chicago news- 
pape r,” was assistant to a Mr. Jones, 
who says he is literary critic for the 
Chicago Evening Post.) 

“Fie Hovse Divipep” is an inter- 
esting but questionable problem 
play dealing with the more primitive 
passions. There was so much noise 
toward the end I lost track of the dia- 
logue, but the general idea seemed to 
be that Gandhi-like resistance will 
win out over brute strength. Mr. 
Walter Huston, representing brute 
strength, goes about in this simple 
melodrama bellowing like a mastodon 
having labor pains. His son, Kent 
Douglas, irritates him, as well he 





Recommended 
“Arrowsmith”’—W orth-while only be- 
cause of Miss Helen Hayes. 
“Hell Divers”—Panorama naval flying 
picture. Worth seeing. 
“Monkey Business’—We don’t get 
comedies, so I mention this one, again. 


_“Frankenstein”—Miscast and _ repeti- 
tious, but fine movie effects by James 
Whale. 


“Taxt”—James Cagney knock-about 
comedy. 











t 
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might have, by mooning around the 
house, bleating from-time to time like 
a freshly branded calf. Into. this 
quaint family circle comes a_ little 
violet from the wheat fields of Mon- 
tana. As the little violet, Helen 
Chandler puts on some of the finest 
cringing and shrinking seen this sea- 
son. 

The violet comes into the home via 
a matrimonial agency. The brutish, 
bellowing villain doesn’t get his hands 
on her, however, because he falls 
head first down the stairs and breaks 
both legs, leaving the violet and the 
calf to shrink and bleat at each other 
for several ghastly minutes. 

There is a big studio scene that 
must have cost all of $25 as a grand 
finale to “The House Divided.” in 
which the brute drowns and the boy 
and girl hold hands on a beached ship. 
If vou overlook the dialogue. the act- 
ing and the direction, you will find 
this picture a spletdid work. 


A’ the formidable critic of the Times 
put it, “Dance Team” is “a com- 
bination of sentiment, hokum, bright 
lines and clever acting.” ‘There is 
little or nothing I can add to this re 
port. If vou saw “Broadway” or any 
of the five hundred similar hoofer ro 
mances, you might have some further 
idea of what ““Dance Team’ is like. 


AttHoven once editor of a humorous 
magazine, and although still a 
movie critic, Robert Sherwood has not 
succumbed to the bilious attack usually 
inevitable in those professions. No 
matter how light his material, he has 
one outstanding quality seldom found 
in the theatre. That is, charm. His 
play “This Is New York” has been 
made into a picture quaintly re-titled 
“Two Kinds of Women.” It lacks 
pace and some of the zest has been 
taken from the manuscript. There re 
main Miriam Hopkins in a caricature 
of a corn senator's daughter, and 
Stuart Erwin in his usual réle, a Swede 
comic. It is not Mr. Sherwood at his 
best, but even at his worst he is intel- 
ligent, good-humored and pleasing. 
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TENSK MOMENT 
in a Good Luck Charm Factory 





See « 
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FOUR WAITERS RUSHED To PLAY THE CELLO WHEN 
THE REVENUE RAIDERS DRoPPED iw! 


The Musical Out 


[? seems that during a prohibition 
raid all employees of the raided gin 
den are liable to arrest with the ex- 
ception of the musicians. It is, there- 
fore, not unusual that waiters in 
speaks are awfully nervous about 
raids. They lead a jittery life, usual- 
ly being guilty of no crime except 
subservience, dropping soup on the 
customer, and sneering at tips. But 
the innocent must suffer with the 
guilty, you know. Life is like that. 

I know of a speakeasy where. one 
night, a raid suddenly developed with- 
out warning. The waiters got a touch 
of panic, and didn’t know what to do. 
It happened that the musicians were 
at dinner at that moment. So, when 
one of the waiters got the bright idea 
of rushing to a ‘cello and simulating all 
the soulful appeal of a Pablo Casals 
wooing a Federal Agent (without 
Pablo's sounds), they all got the same 
idea, and there was a general stampede 
At this moment 
it came to the musicians that they 
were about to be caught with their 
‘cellos down, and outside of blowing 
distance of their instruments. More- 
over, they were likely to be taken for 


to the instruments. 
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WANTSA KNOW WwAauny NECK-BANDS MAR 


waiters. And maybe you don’t know, 
but it is something awful to be about 
to be taken for a waiter, even tho you 
vourself are a musician. 

Flinging their way thru minestrone, 
green noodles and roast pheasant, they 
made a gallant dash for their 
instruments. Then began a 
battle royal as to who would 
man the instruments. This 
was going on, tooth and nail, 
when the agents suddenly ap- 
peare d. 

Immediately 
went quiet and the whole or- 
chestra took on the appear- 
ance of the 
poised and ready for the 
downward swoop of Stokow- 


everything 


Philharmonic 


ski’s baton to set them wailing Bach. 

The only thing that was unusual 
was that there were four men manipu- 
lating the big bass viol; three on the 
‘cello; two on what was left of a vio- 
lin; one ready to work the stops on 
the saxophone; one to blow it; one 
waiter inside the bass drum; three 
at the piano, and four sitting on it 
about to croon. You can use your own 
imaginations as to what happened 
when the Seussian ensemble had to 
start playing. However, since the reve- 
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ED*SIZE 16” ARE NEVER THE SAME Size ——? 
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nooers all had radios, they couldn't 
tell the difference. 

It might be a good idea to take your 
piccolo with you henceforth to your 
favorite hushall. But, for heaven's 
sake, don’t play it. 


Indecent Necking 


F there is anything in this world that 

differs more than the specified size 
of a neckband on a gent’s new shirt 
and its actual size when put on, I'd 
like to meet up with it. I have learned, 
after fierce battles with new shirts 
(which either choked me purple or 
made me look like a percheron in an 
oversized half-sweeney), that you 
can never find two neckbands of sim- 
ilar dimensions geeing with each other. 

I have (Loud applause!) the honor, 
and they tell me, distinction, of being 
adorned with what is technically 
known as a small bull, or unsylphlike 
neck, and to decorate this magnificent 
pile with something to get hot under, 





I need a size 16 shirt. (More ap- 
plause !) 

However, I have never yet had the 
luck, Fate, or pleasure to get a shirt 
with a collar attached to fit at first 
erack. I have tried buying several 
shirts at once (My, he’s got rocks). 
My bitter experience was that in every 
lot I would find everything from a 
wedding ring throat-grab, to the snap- 
py streamline effect of a 33 x 6.00 
balloon tire. The oversnug ones I'd 
have to give to my toothpick-necked 
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friends, while the loose-hung ones I'd 
try to have laundered into a perfect 
shrunken fit. Shirts purchase d. one at 
habbie 
would offer nightmare size 
Shirts made to order would differ still 
from these, the 


i time, from various dashies 


variation. 
more make’em to order 


fellows having «a measuring scale of 
their own. Shirts 
tit at first, but would shrink. 

Which puts it right up to you, Mr. 
Shirt Manufacturer! 
ibout deciding on what is size 16 in 
the first place? 
many 


sometimes would 


How do you go 


How do you tind so 
little nuances and differences in 
Why do preshrunk shirts 
ilways shrink? 
Why not a neckband czar to 
standardize sizes? 


SIZ 16? 
Who Measures ne k 


bands ? 


Tale of Woe 


‘ince at the present writing there 
S ] 
are no than 
seven dogs rampant on my magnifi 
cent Connecticut estate 


less three cats and 
° “Bellyacre s’'; 
since I have the distinction of owning 
the most prolific lady Sealyham in any 
; since I am more a Keeper 
Pound than Head of the House; 


since I 


hemisphere 
of the 
ind man, first. 
last, and always, I feel I have som: 
thing to say about the City Dog. 

Why is it that city people will get 
i sudden explosive 


am an animal 


impulse to own a 
They will tear to the nearest 
Pet Shoppe and gather to themselves 
that cute little (mear) Schnauzer that 
romped its way into their hearts from 


behind that 
j 


log? 


window the 
Lay before. will heavily 
for that then enter heart. 
soul and body into the keeping, loving 
ind tending that ball of hair and 
pants with all the enthusiasm in the 
world. They will 
their lives and apartments to see that 
Schnauzer’s life is a happy one. 


plate glass 
They 


and 


pay 


dog, 


even reorganize 


Three pleasant months will pass. 
Then, exactly on the last day of the 
third month, something will suddenly 
come will 
look at the poor dog and say, “My 
varsh! Do you have to be taken out 


over the dog-lover and he 


ivain’y 
From this point on, the life of th 
dog, which, naturally cannot under 
stand it, will case of from 
hellhop to janitor, to Western Union 
boy, with a lot of booting around. The 
erstwhile master will do everything 
possible to avoid all dog chores and 

spend a small fortune in tips. 
(Page 28, 


become a 


please ) 
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BRILLIANT LAND CRUISES on the BARBARY COAST...SUPERB ROADS avd HOTELS 
WHERE CAN YOU MAKE $16.50 A DAY GO FARTHER THAN to shed winter 
from you like a snowy cloak at Pier 57 on February 12 or March 18 and head 
across the bland Gulf Stream for the Canaries, Casablanca, Gibraltar, and 
Algiers? After a glimpse of Paris-in-Africa, the famous French Liner Paris (the 
aristocrat of the seas) will take you on to Naples, then to Napoleon’s birth- 
place at Ajaccio in Corsica—then up to Monte Carlo, Cannes, Marseilles 
each day ashore an inexpressible coloured moving-picture which will remain in 
your mind forever. Your cabin will be typical of cushioned French Line comfort; 
you'll eat as if you were touring the greatest restaurants of France (with what- 
ever American dishes you like best whenever you want them); you'll explore 
vintages that have long tantalized you; your odd moments will be diverted by 
a program of well-bred gayety typical of the French Line’s genius for making 
you enjoy their cruise more than you ever enjoyed another anywhere. From 
Marseilles you'll either sail direct home by Majorca, Gibraltar and the Azores 

or by train to Paris and Havre and the J/e de France, as you prefer. The 
Paris, on her first Mediterranean Cruises, proposes to take a company of nice 
people who know best how to defeat winter—who cherish gayety and detest 
organized whoopee—and who (like most nice people) know how to make each 
dollar buy its utmost luxury. Old General Depression will not be allowed up the 
gangplank; these cruises are planned to make Time (which all the economists say 
is the cure) really go to work for you! French Line, 19 State Street, New York, 
or any authorized agent. 
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ONE-MONTH CRUISES 





FIRST 

sailing 
COME FEBRUARY 12 
BEST and 
BOOKED! MARCH 18 
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SIDNEY 
LENZ 


admires-approves 


the Smart New Card-Table Cover, 
SUEDE-TOP. Waterproof! 


proof! Inexpensive! Handsome! 


“A perfect playing sur- 





| 
Lenz, “Cards do not 


face .. .”, says Mr. 


slide. Tricks are picked up 
easily. Pleasant to the touch. 
Restful to the eyes.’’ Other 
advantages, too! Suede-Top 
looks and feels like velvety 
leather, but is priced like cloth. 
Waterproof. Spotproof. Spilled 
drinks will not harm Suede- 
Top. Even glass-rings are eas- 
ily washed away. Five expertly 
selected colors: green, tan, 


blue, red, black—in individual 


Cellophane wrapped packages. 





Win 








SOLD BY: Altman, Lord & Taylor, Saks 
5th Avenue, Wanamaker in New York; 
Jordan Marsh in Boston; Marshall Field 
in Chicago; J. L. Hudson in Detroit; all 
Gimbel stores; and leading retailers ev- 
erywhere. If your dealer cannot supply 
you write direct. MANUFACTUREDBY 
Atlantic Products Corporation, Trenton, 
N NATIONAL DISTRIBUTION 
through Stanley W. Blum, Inc., 303 
Fourth Ave., New York City. 


Spot- 





new! 


Suede Top 


covezs jez card tables 
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MAZDA LAMPS 
Below is re printed the seventh probie tm in the ®25,000.00 Bridge Contest, 
together with Mr. Lenz’ solution. In the following issues of JupGe the three 
remaining problems will be shown. When scoring is completed prizes will be 
awarded ind names of successful contestants will be publishe d. 
Problem No. 7 
CARD READING 
& 85432 
OjJ86542 
# None 
The Bidding: 
SOUTH WEST NORTH EAST & 
2 No Trumps) Pass 3 Clubs | Pass 
3 No Trumps} Pass t Clubs Pass 
5 Clubs Pass | Pass Pass 
The Play: 
EA SOUTH WEST NORTH 
Heart King Heart 2 Heart 9 Heart 5 
Heart Ace Heart 3 





WHAT CARD SHOULD WEST PLAY NEXT? GIVE 
REASON, IN NOT MORE THAN FIFTY WORDS. 
MR. LENZ’ SOLUTION 
West should play the Queen of Diamonds. East's play denies holding 
Heart Queen. The endeavor to ruff West will disclose that West is void of 
Trumps and declarant will finesse against East. West's discard of his highest 
card could only mean a demand for the lead of that suit. 


j 
Maximum score 12 points. 
The ¢ omplete Deal 


& 110 
Q65 
> 10 a 
& 10976542 
A 976 
2? AK 1087 
> Ze 
& O]3 
wi 








Judging the Sports 
(Continued from page 10) 


sporting, never failing vigorously to 


pump the hand of the winner in the 
verv best Germantown manner. 
If vou are interested, the current 


national champion is a gentleman 
named Mr. Marcus Shussheim of New 
York, who is by way of being some 
thing of a sports celebrity in his own 
name, Which is pronounced as if you 
were singing “Shush shine on, silvery 
moon.” 

Mr. Shussheim is a very young man 
with a sort of Jimmy Durante, junior, 
size nose, and he comes bounding on 
to the floor with his sleeves rolled up 


to the dark 


verely under 


elbows and _ his hair se 
flattened out 


spreads of slickum. 


generous 


You can tell he’s a champion just 


by looking at him. There is some 
thing about him that conjures up 


visions of Man o’ War. Ty Cobb, Na 
poleon, and Flagpol Kelly. And he 
ilso reminds you a little of one of the 
Shusshe ims. ) 

Mr. Shussheim tells the 
he owes his pre-eminence in the sport 


press that 


to subway rushes, food in automats. 
park-plan dances, and plenty of good 
old soot-soaked air. 

His advice to other young men is 

It is better to have pinged and lost 
than never to have ponged at all.’ 
Very sound and timely advice, too 
I'll say, in these turbulent times. 

The next step in the competitive 
development of ping-pong will prob 
ibly -be a tournament 
Cup lines. The 
lly played in Europe 
than in America, and the best playe rs 
dwell on the far side of the Atlantic. 

Oddly, Hungary is the hotbed of 


and most of the 


along Davis 


game is more gener 


continental 


ping-pong, innova 


tions, including the new rubber sur 
face bat with its increased diameter, 


there. Mr. Bill Tilden, 
himself a ping-pongist of no little 
skill, tells me the best playe r in the 
Fred 


come from 


world is Perry, the English 
tennis star. 


Mr. 


unemo- 


In describing 
Tilden 


tional 


Pe rry *s game, 


uses such restrained, 
“magnificent,” ‘“‘as 


“ineredible” and 


words as 


tounding,”’ “marvel 


ous.” From which you gather a vague 
sort of notion that Perry must be 


pretty fair, all things considered. 


How would Mr. Tilden, still one of | 


the greatest of tennis players, fare in 
i ping-pong match against Perry, by 
no means the equal of the angular 
American in tennis technic? 


“T’d be lucky to get five points on | 


Mr. Tilden answers. 
“Then it doesn’t foilow that a star 
tennis player will become a star ping 


him in a game,” 


pong player?” 


“There is no reason” why he 


( Page 31, please ) 
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IN THE PAST TEN YEARS the number 
of Bell telephone calls made daily 
in this country has doubled. 

The American people do not 
double their use of anything unless 
it returns a dollar’s worth of value 
for each dollar spent. 

A telephone in your home costs 
only a few cents a day. Yet it brings 
to your service the use of billions 
of dollars’ worth of property and 
the efforts of hundreds of thousands 
of skilled workers. Fair pay to the 
workers and a modest profit on this 
property is all you pay for. There 
are no speculative 


profits in the 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE 





Bell System. from the 


Everyone, 
president down, works for salary 
and pride of achievement. 

More than six hundred thousand 
people are shareholders of the 
American Tele phone and Tele graph 
Ccmpany. There are shareholders 
in every state of the Union. About 


half of them are women. One out of 


five is a tele phon employee. But 
no one Owns as much as one per 
cent of the stock. 

The Bell System, in the best 


sense of the word, is a democracy 
in industry . . . operated in the best 

interests of the people who use it. 
AND 


TELEGRAPH COMPANY 

















kitchens 





ta 


Wilbur T. Emerson 
Phone: Butterfield 8-4000 


where you con rent cportments with 


furnished or unfurnished, with full 


Under the direction of hotel service or with none ot oll. gam 


by the day, month or year, 





The 


Crovion 


12 EAST 86" ST.-::*NEW YORK 
SRR A TERIA 








The Corte 


By 
Arthur Murray 


{merica’s Foremost Dancing Instructor 


MAN'S PART—Begin with 
right foot. 
|. Step forward on right 
2. Left foot to left side. 
3. Draw right up to left 
4. Step back on left, bend 
left knee. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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LADY'S PART is opposite of the man's. 


1. Step back on left. 
2. Right to right side 
3. Left up to right. 


4. Forward on left, bend left, lift right. 


If YouCanDo Ab 


I'll Make You a Finished 
Dancer in Ten Days 


MURRAY 
luthority 


By ARTHUR 


World-Famous Dancing 


| DON 


} 


5-Day Trial 


Just mail tl | I 1 
Dancing Course will be li 
a f de rg I i 
" it t} te See f 
f | hecome a finished 
1 k fter tlar—the Arthur M 
f t absolut lelighted wit! 
imply return the wit } 
lay trial c “l and y ” 


' perit 
funded Now y 


valuable lessons—the very course 
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s 
¥ , ! 
r it a g Don't 
the now l ise y 
Arthu » I $ 
Street, N York, N. ¥ 


ARTHUR MURRAY, Studio 170 

7 East 43rd Street, New York, N. Y. 
| rove that I learn to dance at home 

Dancing ( irse for ! $2.97, plus a few 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| ents t € I t t that 1% n € 

lighted, I may return the Course within 5 

| i nd 1 mone Ww refunded 
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(Continued from page 25) 


HAT” 


Ah, well, I suppose it’s just that 
ole debbil human nature. I’m going 


; to try to have something done about 


it. I’m also working out an indoor 
forest that can be installed in 
apartment. Or a basket that 
matically lowers itself when the dog 


any 
auto 


automatically enters. 
things all around. 
all you who are about to become sud- 


think it over. 


This may ease 
In the meantime, 


den dog-fathers 


Eye-Queues 

HE second-hand of a man’. watch 
goes around its circuit at the rate 
of an The 


walk between 


inch a minute. man sets 


out on a two villages 


| six miles apart, going at an even gait 


How tar has 
traveled during the 


of a mile in 20 minutes. 


the second-hand 


trip? 


| and out on the next batter. 





| who couldn't 





loose, and floppy - 
| fered 


There 
game. The umpire called three strikes 
He threw 
and tho the 
catcher hadn't dropped the ball, ran 
to first base. Why? 

An army came to a river three miles 


were two men out in a ball 


down his club, even 


wide. It had neither boat, plane nor 


raft, there was no bridge in sight. and 
no means of building one, and only 


ten per cent. of the army could swim. 


| Yet it all got across imme diately, those 


swim without aid from 


the swimmers. How did they manage 
it? 

Last week’s: No. 1: 
tell if the 
out when no one heard his cries? 

No. 2: Write the number six with 


one of the pencils, then place two pen 


How 


well-digger 


could 


anyone cried 


cils before it and one pencil after it. 
Drape the string in the shape of a 
dollar 
S61. 


No. 3: 


sign—and there you have it: 


The moon. 


Old Pal 


4) Vi RYBODY knows somebody who has 


4 an old hat. A Hat of Habit, to 


which they cling with an affection 
bordering on frenzy. But you have 


| never seen an old hat until you have 
seen Chet Shafevr’s. 


The noted econ- 
and Grand Diapason of the 
Guild of Former Pipe Organ Pump- 


omist 


ers cherishes a chapeau that has ’em 
all licked. 

The Shafer Chapeau is limp, and 
it has always suf 
hatband. It re 
much as a wilted 
last droop. It is 


from falling 
sembles nothing so 


cabbage-leaf on its 


| an all purpose hat, a hat of history. 


It holds a mute lesson in thrift to the 

jaunty boys who kneel to Knox every 

two or three I have made a 

case study of this hat, which runs 
(Page 31, please) 


vears.,. 
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| SUDGING “BOOKS 


a 
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\ Jueruer Mr. Alec Waugh sat the 
Great Garbo for his portrait of 

Faith Sweden in his “That 

Woman” we know. 


American 

But it 
did, and we 
wouldn’t put it past him to. He's a 
great one, that lad, for the 


wouldn't 


savors strongly as if he 


women 
always trying to build them up in 
books into something 
snaky, brilliant and enigmatic. 
That’s what he is 
Anyway, we would know that while 
“American 


perienced a number ot thoughts. sen- 


mvsterious, 
He’s 
young. 
Woman” we 


reading ex- 


sations, and little aches we usually 
issociate with witnessing a Garbo 
squawkie. Tiny non-sequiturs came 


rushing up like “What's it all thout ?” 


and “The Yanks ought to come thru 
next vear they've got Ruth, Gomez, 
Crossetti. ete... etc.” The sensations 


consisted of various parts going to 


sleep, necessitating furious rubbing, 


while the aches 
located to be dwe 


magazine, 


were too pe rsonally 


lt upon in a family 


Don’t feel bad. however. We didn't 
say we didn't like Garbo, and we don't 
say we don’t like Mr. Waugh’s piece. 


We just hold them to be marvelously 
charming 
the 

up a 
the great M ry 


dream-woman, 


enigmas. As 
ittempted to build 
Supe r-womman, a 
Magdalene, Conrad's 
ind the faced 
Sphinx, so Waugh has tried to con 
jure up out of his good prose a Park 
Avenue hussy that can knock 
the aisles. 

The only trouble is that, like Thal 
berg, Waugh is no great feminine psy- 
All he 
the beauty and her background pretty 
faithfully, and throw her around in a 
“sophisticated” What he 
cannot do and obviously 
wants to do is sweep the reader into 
1 state of cataleptic awe before a 
plain hoyden. Besides, Park Avenue 
has a dull, windswept. empty 


ind obvious 
movies h ive 
between 


Cross 


stone 


"em in 


chologist. can do is produce 


potboil P. 
what he 


be come 


place, and its hussies were always 

more or less overrated ice packs. 
Otherwise, “That Wom- 

an,” if must know, might be 


called this vear’s Societs Special. It 


American 
you 


love of Gordon 
British feller 
butlered, 
This 
Faith is strictly 
Park 


swank of 


tells of the unhappy 
Carruthers, a 
the 
Faith 
is all the way bumps. 


young 
for iforesaid be 


he lucred 


writer 
Sweden. love 


modern, pampered, shallow, 


Avenue jittery—a_ lovely 


woman, nothing in 
She and Gordon 
rarely get together and their efforts 
to do so are so much good travelogue. 
For. as far as we could see, the book 
is laid in New York, London and the 


very busy doing 


the social manner. 


Riviera, to tip the wink as to the 


author’s wide travel experience. The 
ending is a_ bit vague. You will 
probably read “That American 


Woman” and enjoy it, but it won't do 


you any good. 


B® AMES 


tew 


Wituiams, having these 


written for 
Money, has attempted a half-turn and 


with his newest novel, ‘“Honeyflow,” 


years back 


is writing to include Art. Such are 
his gifts he may succeed. For. no 
matter how dull we have found a 
great number of Mr. Williams’ nickel 
installmenters, we have always been 


immpre ssed by his utter honesty. Ws 
sincerely believe he those 
carbon copy super tover Boy stories, 


and 


be lie ves in 


even if we have never averaged 
more than a page and a half to each 
Amesian book, such intensity of mind 
cannot be denied. 

The point is that, from all we can 
gather, “‘Hone \ flow” is the story 
of a woman who puts her genius be 
fore everything, doing a lot of sacri 
ficing all around to gain her cherished 
There is the Amesian 
Vermont log cabin and maple syrup 


honesty to the 


career. usual 


writing, and we are 


sure that we don’t quite see Mr. Ames | 


being cabled the Nobel Prize 
in advance for “Honeyflow,” but then 
we don’t intend finishing it either. 


kK NICI “City 
4 pretty cheap light reading; 


comme 


CHAPIN’s Girl” is 
that 
is, it costs two frog-skins and should 
paper-backed ; the movies 
will pay what they call big money for 
it, and a few million will eat it up in 


really be 


one form or other. So why should 
Miss Chapin worry herself gray that 
we don’t even care about it? 
q’keD Pasvey has turned out another 
admirable re-write underworld job 
in ““Muscling In,” the inside story of 
the rackets that everybody who reads 
his newspapers faithfully cannot help 
but knowing. Tho Mr. Pasley’s in 
dignation the Capones is 
think in hard 
ought to have cut his bitter 
resentment (in the name of the Amer 
For, think 
We 


for him as 


against 
pretty justified, we 


times he 


ican pe ople ) about 10°. 
of the 
} 


OUSINESS 


racketeer. 
bad we ll as 
everybody else? We suppose he hasn't 
taken it on Is that being 
American to criticise at such a time, 


M r. Pasley ? 


(Cuestorrer Morey has another 
‘ load of whimsey around called 
“Swiss Family Manhattan.” 
—Terp SHANE 


poor suppose 


isn't 


the chin? 





GREATLY REDUCED RATES 


WEST INDIES 
SO. AMERICA 
CRUISE g on g te 

ungsholm 
@ New ve Luxe Motor LINER 


p ‘FEB. 20 


Leaves New York—Visiting 


Y ST. THOMAS VENEZUELA 
CURACAO PANAMA 
JAMAICA HAVANA 


S 4 Later Cruise MAR. 12 


205 a For oveomation apa local 
SWEDISH AMERICAN LINE 


21 State St... N. Y. 








JOHN HANCOCK SERIES 








q Ss <a 
nN’ GEOR WASHINGTON of V quia 
f fat: vertal 4 » Cinenes 


“For the defense of 


American Liberty” 


” 
s, reads the Commission 
issued by the Continental Congress 
George Washington, dated June 
19. 1775, and signed by John Han- 
cock, President, 


Next to the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, this the 
most important document bearing the 
famous John Hancock signature. 


Commission is 





The Commission itself, creased and 


worn, probably from being carried on 
General Washington's person through 
his campaigns 
the Library of Congress with othet 
great historic documents, 


is now preserved in 


A facsimile of the Washington 
Commission (8%” x 1515”, suitable 
for framing) has been made by this 
Company from the original. and may 
be obtained by individuals and or- 
ganizations signing and mailing the 
coupon below, 


YL OA 
SCrGyh > — 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BosTON, MASSACHUSETTS 





Noumy Bureat 


197 Clarendon St., Boston, Mass 
Please send e your facsimile of the Wash- 
ngton Commission, | encl i cents to cover 
I age. 
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This Man’s Wife 
Teaches Him To 


Enjoy His Pipe 


Finds New Tobacco 
When All Others Fail 


Walter H. Noble is a lucky fellow. For not 
every man has a wife who knows what to do 
when his pipe goes back on him and he s al 
his wit’s end to know what to do to get real 
smoking satisfaction. Let Mr. Noble tell vou 


his own words what happened 


\ ( 
) ; 
l s & Bro. ¢ 
RK iond, Va 
( eme 
I mat years w I have | 
ff and pipe smoker r | i 
t ible to find a tobac« ad 
‘ leasant aftert Dur 
ke ma i 
} is , " My s 
r ‘ 4 ’ Xp s ‘ ] yx 
I but va 
I e wa i right, but t 1 
i | Ast s 1 eT W“W 
ry my wife iw r adver 
maga 1 se for i 
fered. T ‘ ] ‘ 1 ! 
letter stat that i} ' | 
. 2 ed my desire r 
bought some Ifwa to Sa 
tt il to you for } 
t ) er Ir 
i n ‘ 
‘ Ww 
Most rdiall t 
\ H. Nol 
P.S. Never | wv. Send 
some other ma ‘ ‘ ] 
the same tr Id ries l 
sure vert 


There’s a man who'll leave no stone un- 
turned to find just the tobacco he wants! 
Even when his Edgeworth sample failed to 
arrive, he made up his mind to give this 
tobacco a try anyhow And, happily, he 
found what he wanted. Speaking of samples 
that was a thoughtful P. S. that Mr. Nobk 
appended to his letter—just the kind of 
good luck one enthusiastic pipe smoker 

ould wish another 

Your nae ind ud- 
dress, sent to Larus & 
Brother Co. at 117 S. 22d 
St., Richmond, Va., will 
bring vou a generous 
sample packet of Edge- 
worth If you get the 
smoKing enjoyment out 
of it that most men do, 
you can be sure of find- 


ing the same fine quality 





in the Edgeworth you 
buy at any tobacco store, 
for Edgeworth quality is always the same. 

You can buy it in two forms—Edgeworth 
Ready-Rubbed and Edgeworth Plug Slice. 
All sizes from 15 cent pocket package to 
pound humidor tin. And, by the way. vou’ll 
enjoy listening to the Dixie Spiritual Singers 
as they sing in the Edgeworth Factory over 
the N. B. C. Blue Network ever, Thursday 


evening. 
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46. This is what he called | 


Horizontal 


A great educator 





This will probably ope the spring 
Kentucky they always curry these before the derby 
seasor 
4 tough deal for the fellow who w 
A Seotch ti; 
The island the con me ne tr 
This might be the key to Sing = 
A teaspoonful after each me 
TI is what he called his <weetie because she alw 
went up in the air 
Mix 
This was Greek ef Cu 
The kind of pile at f makes 
The boas of t barn yar 
4. The manuscript “ 
5. Famous last word 
». With more sang-froid 
What it is now that womer ng their hair j 


skirts grow longer 


“This is so sudder 


Closeups of dress models 





a ring. 
Now that this one has become a gener we wonder what 
pa is going to do. 
This puts up a red front and does a Rushin’ business 
Pardon the omission of & 
What is going on in Spain. 


0 A falsehood 


If this were made better it would not be so good as it 
i868 now 


44 day of repentance 


The lowing herd 


46. Orders of the magistrate, among the ancient Romans. 


he kind of a looker that a kibitzer i 


48. What she did for Art's sake 
44 4 man who gets into a thing like th 


* hasnt much sense 
left 

If this seems hard it could be skipped 

\ beautiful white skin that o y women envy 


5. Do not mistake this one for a doormar 
56. An important thing that goes with ear which few 


people discover until they have driven for some time. 


Vertical 


1. The swanky few 


2. There are many kinds of smells in a restaurant but this 
one smells the most 
Reducing hasn't made this weigh les abbr 


4. When old Father Time turned the pages this was the 


effect 

Beauty experts tell us this is vanishing and we are glad 
to hear it 

Poets explain this frequently 

“"T'se reguated.”” 


8 What the world is trying to do to its debts 


20 








This one is all forgiving 

Even this kind of a job is beginning to look attractive 
The first thing they d > new club member 

Some are toasted, some are cooled and some are tl 

The number of cold packs it takes fora bridge tourname 
his is a shaky business 

This has its ups and downs but on the whole it 
sidered a sound business. (plur 

When the soldiers break this they are allowed no quarter 


\ wee bit of Scotel 

It took a long time for this one to sleey 

You may have a hard time getting this one out 

The man who has faithfully served his country during ap 
era of depression in the face of much oppositior 

The number that can ride in a Ford sedan 

This implies self-contro 





The side one’s heart is on. 

The up and coming man. 

What bell-hops have done for a following 

A delusion and a snare. 

What they did to bring gold into the country 

This one has been disgraced and humiliated 

The way the depression is going to leave the world 
What the cherry tree episode is based 
This ungulates from South America 
Where were Chase and San born? 


por 
i" 


The moslems seem to put a lot of faith in this 

If money talks this speaks Spanish 

The end of 1931 and the beginning of 1932 

This is all the receipt that is necessary to fill this properly 
This ends your Greek lesson for today. (Do | hear a sigh? 


Solution of Last Week’s Puzzle 
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attains. 


MIGH HAT 


(Continued from page 28) 


about like this: It 


was originally 
worn at Purdue by George Ade, for | 
a joke. Shafer’s great-grandfather | 


picked it up (after the joke had run 
its course 
of his college career, 


He playe d foot 


ball, hockey and baseball in the hat. | 


He also sle pt in it. 

It came down, in the course of time, 
to the father of the 
who employed its somewhat scabrous 
nap to shine the spokes of his red- 
wheeled stickback buggy: Mr. Sha 
fer’s mother finally sneaked it out of 


present 


the barn and used it on a scarecrow. 
it worked so well that even the 
farmhands 


where 


were timorous 


about ap 


proaching it. Some years later it 
came down to the present proud pos- 


WwW ho wore 


sessor, it during the Cri- 
mean, Balkan, and Spanish-American 
wars. “It was pretty hot over there,” 
said Mr. Shafer. setting the objet 
d’art te nae rly on his desk, lest it fall 
to pieces. “The boys used to lug 
water in it, beer. I’m 
afraid it didn’t do the sweatband any 
good, but we both came through it!” 

Today, Mr. Shafer’s affection takes 
a practical turn, which we might all 
copy in these trying times. He turns 
the hat over to Mrs. Shafer three days 
a week, when it does duty for window 
cleaning, light dusting, and putting a 
rest of the 
time it is worn by Mr. Shafer, twenty- 
four hours a day. 


sometimes 


high polish on shoes. The 


Jupar, Jr. 


Judging the Sports 
(Continued from page 27) 
savs Mr. Tilden. “It all 
depends on how much work he puts 
into the 
been 


shouldn't,” 


game. Perry has always 


an enthusiast about ping-pong. 
I don’t play it very seriously.” 
“What about the theory that ping 
pong hurts a tennis player’s game?” 
tale,” snaps 
Mr. Tilden. “You might just as prop- 
erly say salad 


“That’s an old wives’ 
eating watercress 
hurts your tennis.” 

Incidentally ping-pong goes back to 
the early days of the present century 
and is the outgrowth or by-product of 
a casual form of indoor tennis, as 
would seem obvious at a glance. 

It acquired its immature title from 
the sound made by drumlike rackets 
striking the celluloid ball. 

Unfortunately the identity of the 
genius of nomenclature who mated 
ping with the dolorous 
pong and produc d what he did, with 


no recorded apologies to 


the festive 


a helpless 
public, is not revealed in any of the 
histories of the game. 

Which is probably just as well. In 
matters of this sort 
afford to be charitable. 


posterity can 


), and wore it for the length | 


owner, | 
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NEW YORK ano WASHINGTON | 


= 24 PLANES DAILY 3 


SPECIAL FLIGHT FARE REDUCTIONS TO ALL OTHER POINTS 
TRENTON, atest’: eae BALTIMORE, 
K 


Comfortably heated, well ventilated Airlines. Tickets and information at all Leading 
Hotels, Travel Bureaus, Penna. R. R. Ticket Offices or call Western Union 





@ every hour on the hour e 








LUDINGTON AIRLINES 














A GOOD MIXER 
Use Abbott's Bitters To 
Flavor Beverages 
50c Sample for 25c in Stamps 
Address Abbott’s Bitters, Baltimore, Md. 




















] CLEMENT KENNEDY, Managing Director _—| 


LEG-o-MATIC 
BRIDGE SETS 








FOR THE MODERN 
utomatic table... All 
legs open and close with 
( 
rtable ( ‘ 
have the appear 
e of real chairs 
RIGID -:- SIMPLE 
BEAUTIFUL 











Sold At Leading Department 
GORRAINE METAL MFG. CO., 352 FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK, N ¥, 


or Furniture Stores 


The Leg-O-Matic table and chairs 
shown above were selected for use in 
the Lenz-Culbertson Contract Bridge 
Contest recently played. 
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THE 


VANDERBILT 
HOTEL 


Park Avenue at 
Thirty-fourth Street 
New York 


Single room and private bath 
$3.00 per day 


Double room with two beds 
and private bath 
$6.00 per day 


DETROIT'S 


‘FINEST UPTOWN HOTEL 


+ + is near the General 
Motors, Fisher and New 
Center Buildings, also 


automobile plants. 


A courteous thoughtful stoff. 
Excellent Cuisine. 


Luxurious*rooms at $3.00 per:day. 


THE 


Abinaton 


at 700 SEWARD 











Climb into your droshky! 


lective newsdealer! 


busy U. S. S. R. today 


of 


its notorious Laugh Laboratory. 


Wall Street 
inclined to laugh 


rusty. 


Reserve your copy NOW. Or, 


Name 


Address 


Canadian and foreign postage 








while you're 


$1.00 extra 


Whip up the old 


grey moujik. and sledge off to the nearest col- 


He’s got something for you. Comrade. and it 
won't be a shiny new tractor or a one-way Winter 
Cruise to those fascinating salt mines. either! No. 
sir, Comrade. he’s got the rarest thing in the whole 
a barrel of bellylaughs! 


THE FRED NUMBER” 
dud gs e 


Pre-tested by Judge in the lowest dungeons of 


Three Certified 


Crimson Communists. forced by National Guard 
Cossacks to view an advance copy, burst into 
chuckles and were chucked out of the party! 


( Hiss-Bomb-A-ah. Comrades!) is 
its first laugh since Steel got 


in the mood, 


sign up for your collective share of laughs—a whole 
vear of them, Comrade 
JUDGE: 18 East 48th St.. New York. N. ¥ 
Sax Enclosed find check for § Send JUDGE 1 km 7 
“ vear $5.00; 2 years §7.80: 21 weeks $2.00: 10 weeks $1.00, 


Mate 


ax 


A 





See Red.. All Next Week! 
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The Theatre 
Continued from page 18) 


Wi “The Jewel Robbery”, re- 

cently put on at the Booth, J 
have now seen three plays by the pop- 
Hungarian playwright, Laszlo 
Fodor, the other two being “I Love 
and “A Church Mouse’, 
and I wish to report that while Laszlo 
may be popular with the Hungarians, 
he isn’t popular with me. In fact, I 
feel that in the future I can get along 
without any more of Laszlo, for what 
he has revealed up to date and caused 


ular 


an Actress” 


me to waste three good evenings on 


may—to be unnecessarily chivalrous 
about it—be politely described as un 
tripe. This last exhibit, on 
which Mr. and Mrs. Basil Sydney are 
dissipating their talents, is about as 


cheap, stale and dull a concoction as 


holy 


has been displayed in a reputable the- 
atre in many months. So, with vour 


permission, it is good-night Laszlo. 


Nathan Recommends 


“Mourning Becomes Electra” (Guild) -O'Neil! 
lters the Greek classic drama through Freud 
nvests it witl American costume and 
duces the year’s most provocative pla 

“Of Thee I Sing” (Music Box)—A satirical 
razz of American politics that is just a it 
the funniest thing of its kind since H 
played it straight 

“The Left Bank” (Little The little pa 
balloon of expatriate \mericat etter x 
lelicate but exploding prick by the enlig 

Elmer Rice 


“The Barretts of Wimpole Street” (EF: 


What! You haven't seen it yet Rut ng 
now, chile, and lissen to yo’ ol’ massa 
“The Cat and the Fiddle” (Globe) Ker 
simple score is a harming relief fror the 
res f our jazz oy with Carnegie Ha 
aspirations 
“The Laugh Parade” (Imperial)—Sir Edger 
ton Wynn, of Wynn Towers, entertaining t 
1 iddle classes 1 aristocratic pantal Oo. I 
“Scandals” (Apollo) —It worth the mones 
nly for the sket of the shystet , 
the sucker with a two-dollar case 
“The Animal Kingdom” (Broadhurst \ 
medy by Philip Sarry that merit \ 
tice See this 


Nathan Recommends— With 


Reservations 

“Cynara” (Moros: Ad t 

omedy with three well-hand l ey 
several others that smell of the rubles 
“Counsellor-at-Law” (Ilymout I 
ture of a dubtous practit } 
times sharply observed t 
times invalidated by hok 

“Reunion in Vienna” (Beck)—M. and Mme 
Lunt make merry wit! a =psychoanalyt l 
farce-comedy that profits enorme 
acting talents. 
Notes on Other Exhibits 

“The Devil Passes” (Selwyn)—( nning Pol- 
‘ with a ritish accent 


“The Good Fairy” (Miller)—Molnar g 


ting lazy He is now counterfeiting three-act 
plays with a one-act play die. 

“Springtime For Henry” (Bij It hegir 
as promisingly as a dinner in an Italian table 
dUhote and then turns out to be j 1 
appointing. 

“Hay Fever” (Avo A revival. N 
same comedy el sit t 
“Private Lives.” 

“Berlin” (Cohar Vierzehntestrasse melo- 


arama 

“Experience Unnecessary” (Longacre)—Criti- 
cal comment also unnecessary 

“A Church Mouse” (Playhouse)—And yet they 


tell us that the world ha progre e¢ 
“Distant Drums” (Belasco)—Reviewec the 
next issue 
(Barrymore) — 


“Whistling in the Dark” 
Ditt 
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~ tae COBRA” Erie Pape 


Proto ENcravers of highest 


drade printing plates tor many of 


the foremost Advertising Agencies 


and leading Publications 


The Powers Reproduc- 
tion Corporation will 
reproduce a series of 
paintings, pastelles, 
drawings, and litho- 
graphs by the famous 
American artist, Eric 
Pape, who has received 
many honors in Europe 


and America 


Powers Reproduction Corporation 


205 West 30th Street, New Y ork 


ILLUSTRATE AND SELL. 


Tel J *Ennsylvama 606-0000 








“Now | use LUCKIES only’ ‘ 


I have had to smoke various brands of cigarettes in pic- 
tures, but it was not until I smoked Luckies that I dis- 
covered the only cigarettes that did not irritate my throat. 
Now I use Luckies only. The added convenience of your 


POOR LITTLE RICH GIRL 


Sve Carol's wealth was a hin- 
drance rather than a help. Holly- 
wood thought she was ritzy, but 
Sve soon proved she was a “‘regu- 
lar guy”’... she made 14 pictures 
her very first year. . . her latest 
is UNIVERSAL'S “GRAFT.” She 
has reached for a LUCKY for two 
years. Nota farthing was paid 
for those kind words. That's 
white of you, Sve Carol, 


Copr., 1932. The American Tobacco Co. 


improved Cellophane wrapper 
a opens so easily is grand.” 


Wie \deof 
“It’s toasted” 


Your Throat Protection — against irritation — against cough 
And Moisture-Proof Cellophane Keeps that at “Toasted” Flavor Ever Fresh 





QUADRI-COLOR CO., JAMAICA, N.Y. 


